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The extraordinary bitterness of spirit which Mr. Southey
manifests towards his opponents is, no doubt, in a great
measure to be attributed to the manner in which he forms
his opinions. Differences of taste, it has often been remarked,
produce greater exasperation than differences on points of
science. But this is not all. A peculiar austerity marks
almost aH Mr. Southey's judgments of men and actions. We
are far from blaming him for fixing on a high standard of morals
and for applying that standard to every case. But rigour
ought to be accompanied by discernment; and of discernment
Mr. Southey seems to be utterly destitute. His mode of judg-
ing is monkish. It is exactly what we should expect from a
stern old Benedictine, who had been preserved from many
ordinary frailties by the restraints of his situation. No man
out of a cloister ever wrote about love, for example, so coldly
and at the same time so grossly. His descriptions of it are
just what we should hear from a recluse who knew the passion
only from the details of the confessional. Almost all his heroes
make love either like Seraphim or like cattle. He seems to
have no notion of any thing between the Platonic passion
of the Glendoveer who gazes with rapture on his mistress's
leprosy, and the brutal appetite of Arvalan and Roderick.
In Roderick, indeed, the two characters are united. He is
first aU clay, and then all spirit. He goes forth a Tarquin,
and comes back too ethereal to be married. The only love
scene, as far as we can recollect, in Madoc, consists of the
delicate attentions which a savage, who has drunk too much
of the Prince's excellent metheglin, offers to Goervyl. It
would be the labour of a week to find, in all the vast mass of
Mr. Southey's poetry, a single passage indicating any sympathy
with those feelings which have consecrated the shades of
Vaucluse and the rocks of Meillerie.

Indeed, if we except some very pleasing images of paternal
tenderness and filial duty, there is scarcely any thing soft or
humane in Mr. Southey's poetry. What theologians call the
spiritual sins are his cardinal virtues, hatred, pride, and the
insatiable thirst of vengeance. These passions he disguises
under the name of duties ; he purifies them from the alloy of
vulgar interests; he ennobles them by uniting them with
energy, fortitude, and a severe sanctity of manners ; and he
then holds them up to the admiration of mankind. This is